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stood; and as the plainly dressed gentleman rode by, he bent towards me,
and I tried to raise my hat, but did not succeed very well, because the fierce
wind had compelled me to jam it tight upon my head. The Duke of Cambridge
(for this was he) is a good-looking, gentlemanly man, of bluff English face,
with a good deal of brown beard about it. Though a pretty tall man, he looks
punchy (that is to say, puncheonlike) on horseback, being somewhat broad
and round in proportion to his height. I looked at him with a certain sort of
interest, and a feeling of kindness; for one does feel kindly to whatever
human being is anywise marked out from the rest, unless it be by his disagree-
able qualities.

The troops (there were from twelve to fifteen thousand of them on the
ground) now got into marching order, and went to attack a wood, where we
were to suppose the enemy to be stationed. I have seen fifty better sham-fights
in America; so shall not [88] put myself to the trouble of describing this,
which seemed to me rather clumsily managed, and without any striking
incident or result. The officers had prophesied, the night before, that General
Knowles (commanding in the camp) would make a muddle of the review;
and probably he did. After the review, the Duke of Cambridge and his
attendant officers took their station, and all the regiments marched in front
of him, saluting as they passed. As each Colonel rode by, and as the banner
of each regiment was lowered, the Duke lifted his hat; and, each time he did so,
there ensued a singular and half-ludicrous transformation. For the poor
Duke has suffered a good deal in his Crimean warfare, and has grown bald
and gray, in consequence, although his beard and whiskers are still of a rich
brown; so that, while his hat remained on his head, you saw a florid gentleman
in his very prime, fringed about with the brown beard of lusty manhood; but,
whenever the hat was lifted, behold! an aged head, gray, bald, forlorn. At the
dinner-table, afterwards, our old Colonel told me that it was the battle of
Inkerman that did him this mischief; for the Duke had been in a terrible
excitement there, and, besides, Lord Raglan had be-rated him very severely
for some of his conduct. The Colonel said, [89] moreover, that the Duke of
Cambridge had an awfully quick temper, which breaks out whenever he is in
command, and that he blows up the officers right and left, whenever anything
happens not to suit him. I should have been much gratified to witness one of
these explosions; but as he was merely a visitor to-day, I could not have that
pleasure.

The most splendid effect of this parade was the gleam of the sun upon
the long lines of bayonets; the sheen of all that steel appearing like a wavering
fringe of light upon the dark length or masses of troops below. It was very
fine. But I was glad when the whole thing was done, and I could go back to
the mess-room, whither I carried an excellent appetite for luncheon. After this,
we walked about the canip, looked at some model-tents, inspected the arrange-
ments and modes of living in the huts of the privates; and thus gained more